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WHEN FOUND— 


VP Na nearly accomplished its task of providing Dickens’s books 
in braille type for the Blind, the Dickens Fellowship has now 


embarked upon a new and even more responsible undertaking. It is 


establishing a “Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors ” in co-operation with Sir Arthur Pearson. A suitable Home 
has been secured at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea and a large sum is required 
in order to endow and equip it. This will require the whole-hearted 
sympathy and energy of every member of the Fellowship and we feel 
sure that the appeal made by the President on another page will not 
be made in vain. 

So far the scheme has met with ready support from men of eminence 
in all grades of thought headed by the Prime Minister, and if every 
one helps in his own way as readily as these notable men of to-day 
have lent their names, the scheme will be an assured and rapid success. 
Various methods for raising the necessary money are being considered 
by a special committee, prominently amongst them being a Dickens 
Fair and Pageant in London under the management of Mr. Bransby 
Williams, who, in addition to the labour and thought this will entail, 
proposes also to give Dickens recitals in all the provincial towns he 
visits, in aid of the Fund. Further it is proposed to maugurate a 
Dickens souvenir day in London and the chief cities in the Provinces 
when, in place of the customary flag, a small medallion will be sold. 

* * * * % 

A special appeal from the President has already been sent to the 
various Branches of the Fellowship. But as this appeal may take 
time to reach individual members, we quote the message with which 
he concludes his letter: “‘ Comrades in the Fellowship, I make an 
earnest and solemn appeal to you to show the world how strong is our 
attachment, how real is our faith, how practical is our loyalty to the 
ideals and teachings which inspired Charles Dickens throughout his 
life. and which surely move us now.” 

* * * * x 


In our present issue we start a new feature in the form of a series 


of double acrostics prepared by Professor Francesco Berger, details of 


_, which will‘be found on page 192. In our next issue we hope to start 


yet another new feature. Those who were present at the last London 
Branch Meeting will remember the excellent paper read by a member 
on Mark Tapley, and recognise in this month’s article on the subject a 
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slightly expanded version of it. Arrangements have been made 
for a regular contribution to our pages from the same pen under the 
title of “Mark Tapley’s Tablet.” This will consist of a series of 
jottings on current topics and things in general, designed to illustrate 
and apply the Mark Tapleyan Philosophy. 

* * * * 


The first film play based on the Dickens traditions, sentiment, 
humour and human nature—and admittedly based with honest 
acknowledgement—has come at last, and judged by the undisguised 
enthusiasm it received at the two private exhibitions it has had, is 
going to be a tremendous success. It has the attractive title of ‘‘ Once 
upon a Time,” is written by Mr. Kenelm Foss and produced by Mr. 
Thomas Bentley, who has already produced several films of Dickens’s 
books. But this is not a Dickens book adapted for the film. It is 
a human story revealing the effect the humanitarian spirit of the 


novelist has upon the life and actions of the characters whose lives ~ | 


are unrolled in the story. Mr. Goodheart, who is described on the 
programme as “a lover of Dickens,” is discovered reading The Chimrs, 
with much relish and obvious delight on Christmas morning, 1875, 
and the passage which so delights him is the book’s peroration “and 
may not the meanest of our brethren be debarred from their rightful 
share,” etc. 

* * * * * 

That is the key-note of the story, which, in the first episode, preaches 
the gospel of Dickens with a complete charm. It is not possible 
to give the details in a short space, but Mr. and Mrs. Goodheart live 
up to the Dickens traditions throughout and there is a very effective 
scene where they give a dear friend’s son a copy of Forster’s “ Life of 
Dickens,” and speak to him of the immortal characters the great 
novelist created. Dickens is then shown in his study at Gad’s Hill, 
writing at his desk, and several of his creations come into the room 
and converse with him. The story evolves round several sets of charac- 
ters and is divided into three episodes, the last being of the present day. 
Throughout, the Dickens spirit touches everything, and makes one of 
the most human and effective stories the film has produced. It is a 
triumph for Mr. Bentley and Mr. Kenelm Foss and, if one may judge 
from the enthusiasm shown by the audience on each occasion, the 
often reiterated shibboleth “is Dickens an influence to-day?” is answered 


with an emphatic affirmative. 
Tue Epiror. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


(puss to the alteration in the postal rates the postage on The 

Dickensian each month is now one penny instead of a half- 
penny. May we ask those subscribers who have not already done so 
to please forward the Secretary at 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2, 
threepence in stamps in order to cover the extra cost of the remaining 
issues for the year. 
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“NO MONUMENT OR MEMORIAL” 
BUT AN EFFORT TO APPLY DICKENS’S TEACHINGS 
TO PRESENT NEEDS 


OUR HOME FOR BLINDED HEROES 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 
(President of the Dickens Fellowship) 


BY this time I trust that every member of the Dickens Fellowship 

in Great Britain and America is aware of the great project upon 
which The Fellowship has embarked—certainly the most ambitious 
ever essayed in the sixteen years of its existence. 

We believe that nothing would have appealed to the heart of 
Charles Dickens, had he been living to-day, more than the welfare 
of the men who have been blinded in saving our shores and keeping 
our homes inviolate from the Huns. For these heroes who must spend 
the remainder of their days in darkness, I am confident Dickens would 
have striven without stint and have pleaded with all the compassion 
of which he was capable. 

It is one of the primary objects for which The Fellowship sprang 
into being, that it should apply the master’s teachings to every-day 
problems. Here is an opportunity such as we have never before 
possessed of justifying our existence, of proving the depth of our at- 
tachment to Dickens’s memory and the real strength of our conviction, 
that his moral teachings have practical adaptability to the most 
urgent needs of our age. 

Dickens, it will be remembered, particularly desired that no monu- 
ment or memorial should ever be erected to him. He desired to be 
remembered by his works alone and when these were forgotten to pass 
into oblivion also. But his works embody his teachings and his teach- 
ings can never be forgotten, and so he can never die. The Home 
we are establishing is therefore not a memorial to Dickens in the narrow 
sense of the word, but to these most tragic victims of the war; men 
whose essential characteristics he portrayed and brought home to us 
as no other writer in the languqge has done since Shakespeare. It is 
impossible to think of the spirits of these men being soured or even 
dashed. Sam Weller was as cheery amid the miseries of the Fleet 
prison as when he and Pickwick made their immortal journey round the 
countryside of England, Mark Tapley was rather jollier in Eden than 
at home. But if anything could cloud the outlook of these men it 
would surely be that the curtain of darkness had fallen on them so 
that their spirits weve for ever obscured, or “till the morning comes 
and the shadows flee away.” 

We can do but little to relieve the gloom that the loss of sight must 
involve. At best we can only arrange for our heroes to have the com- 
fort of cheery surroundings and the protection of an assured main- 
tenance. This we are providing in the Dickens Home, and we are 
arranging also that the men shall be made proficient in one or other of 
the many trades in which the blind are now able to earn their living 
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Thus they wiil be rescued from the necessity of asking alms and from 
the caprices of spasmodic charity. Our intention is permanently to 
endow the Home as a refuge for blinded soldiers and sailors, to equip 
it on the best and most up-to-date lines and to see that its resources 
are so extended that no blinded soldier or sailor shall be homeless in 
the future. 

Thehouse is admirably situated at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea amid 
beautiful grounds and within sound of the sea. We have already 
acquired possession but we need to make a gigantic, indeed, a supreme 
effort, if we are to raise the money that will be required to maintain it. 

I am glad to say that the movement has evoked a more than 
ordinarily generous response from the leading men of our time. 

The Prime Minister has headed our list of Patrons, Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, Lord Charles Beresford, distinguished soldiers, 
sailors, authors and actors are allowing us all the weight and influence 
of their names. We can accomplish much if we show but unity in this 
great effort. 

In the name of Charles Dickens, then, I would appeal most strongly 
for your aid. J ask you not merely to give, and at once, and thus help to 
swell the fund which we are raising, but also to organise locally wherever 
possible some event which may prove of value to the cause. Will all 
of you who can help in any direction whatever write me to the Head 
Office of the Fellowship, 14 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
without delay, as if the effo-t is to be carried through this year it is 
essential we should lose no time. 


FOR THE DICKENS COLLECTOR 


J} WO interesting reprints of items of Dickensiana have been published 

privately by Mr. Cumberland Clark. The first contaims corres- 
pondeuce of some interest, hitherto unpublished, between Dickens 
and Mrs. Eliza Davis, opening with a letter from Mrs. Davis, dated 
June 22nd, 1863, in which she protests against the novelist’s treatment 
of Jews as presented in Fagin. The correspondence shows how Dickens 
atiempted to rectify the impression which Fagin created by the intro- 
duction of Riahin Our Midual Friend. There is a little further corres- 
pondence from Mrs. Davis about the Jews, and about one or two 
slight mistakes in the presentation of Riah; and a letter which she 
wrote to Miss Dickens after Dickens’s death. The letters formed the 
subject of a paper read at the London Breneh of the Dickens Fellowship 
by O. Sack on March 4th, 1916. 

The second item comprises a facsimile df an authentic autograph 
copy of a letter which Dickens wrote to the publisher of “ Pic Nic 
Papers”—which Dickens himself was editing for the benefit of Macrone’s 
family—on the subject of some writing by Landor which Colburn 
quite unwarrantably took upon himself to object to. 

Copies of both reprints can be had of Mr. C. J. Sawyer, 23 New 
Oxford Street, W.C. 1, price 10s. net each. 
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MARK TAPLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS’S RICHFST LEGACY TO HUMANITY 
By C. KEANE 


ae but the utterance of a truism to say that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men—and women: its mute inglorious Miltons ; 
its village Hampders ; its unrecorded Florence Nightingales ; its never 


_ blazoned saints, and Samaritans and philosophers. 


In his capacity as philosopher, Mark Tapley is commonly slighted, or, 
what is worse, misinterpreted, and misrepresented. Superficial 


_ reading is the cause. Mark Tapley is assimilated with Sam Weller 


— 


because they were both hotel servants, and were both light-hearted. 
Those two points of resemblance are enough to establish complete 
parallelism in the minds of heedless readers in quest of fun pure and 
simple. 

Sam was a marvellous product of his creator’s youthful genius. 
Mark was a flash of inspiration in the mature mind of one who was 
deeply imbued with a sense of the stern inexorable aspects of life. 
Equiponderant mirth and melancholy are notoriously characteristic 
of the mental make-up of all the Great Humorists. 

Dickens, of course, loved to make us laugh, and those of us who can 
only laugh with Maik Tapley have not read him wholly in vain; but 
those who can discern the tremendous implications involved in his 
philosophy of jollity under all circumstances, have laid hold of the 
mystic charm which, in Mark Tapley, constitutes Dickens’s richest 
legacy to humanity. 

Rochfoucauld’s malicious dictum that “ philosophy t:iumphs easily 
over past evils and future evils; but present evils triumph ove; it,” 
was probably more than.half true of all the philosophies elaborated 
up to Rochfoucavld’s time. It ought not to be true of Mark Tapley’s 
philosophy, for the reasons that follow. 

A vulnerable pcint in philosophies and religions (Buddhism excepted) 
in so far as they seek to console the afilicted, consists in dependence 
upon unsubstantial optimism, which necessarily leads to repeated 


\ disappointment and the suffering attendant upon disillusion. 


**Man never is, but always to be blest.” Thus does the satirist 
Pope bow in acquiescence with the cynic Rochfoucauld. But he it 
specially noted that the words “ satirist ” and “ cynic ” are here used 
only as substitutes for ~ truth-teller,’’ with which they, and some 
other opprobrious epithets, are more often justly svnonymous than 
the timid world likes to own. 

No weak reliance on facile fairy tales “‘ that keep the word of promise 
to our ear and break it to our hope” enfeebles the philosophy of 
Mark Tapley. He faces the fact that good and bad have always been 
entangled in the affairs of this world, and probably always will be. 
To that which is soft, and easy, and comfortable, he will give a cordial 
reception when it comes his way. but his special pride and delight is 
to try his strength on that which is hard; that which is difficult ; 
that which is uncongenial. 
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Strength loves to exert itself, whether it be strength of mind, or 
muscle, or will power. Quite in accord with physiological law, Mark 
Tapley’s consciousness of his own peculiar strength was accompanied 
by a desire to exercise it. Hence he sought trouble in sheer lust for 
battle with it. 

Although Mark Tapley is such a popular figure in the Dickens 
Gallery of Characters, he has not frequently formed the subject 
of literary dissertation. An excellent article upon him as “ Dickens’s 
Greatest Character’ was contributed by Mr. Richard Whiteing, to a 
newspaper on the 8th January, 1912, but even Mr. Whiteing, writing 
of Mark’s determination “‘to laugh calamity in the face” concedes : 
“* Now all this is improbable, absurd, extravagant if you like... .” 
Things have happened, especially during the last four years, entitling 
Dickensians to repel the notion that Mark Tapley is to be regarded 
merely as a good humoured extravagance. Indeed, Mr. Whiteing 
himself, with sure artistic and philosophic insight, added: “ Mark is 
really not alive, yet he has the vitality of his author’s imagination in 
him, and this makes him one of the most amazing feats of strength and 
agility in all literature.” Precisely, and one mental step further, 
brings us to the conclusion, verified over and over again in these days 
of fierce endurance, that the vitality which moved one man’s imagina- 
tion to this fine conception, may, and does, manifest as an actual living 
force in men of flesh and blood. 

Mark Tapleys are not impossible. Instances can be cited of real 
live modern Mark Tapleys—bless them—revealed amid the mud and 
blood and devastation of the trenches; gallant laddies who have 
positively gone romping into the shadow of death, and alas, have 
stayed there, and died with inextinguishable gaiety. They are not 
optimists any more than they are pessimists. They are like Mark 
Tapley himself, souls of heroic mould, possessed of an almost fanatical 
confidence in the stability of their own high spirits in face of all the 
powers of darkness. Just such a loved and lamented hero was Major 
W. H. Littlejohn, one of whose poems, written on the battlefield where 
he was killed, describes his advance to the attack with “ Just a laughing 
death song in my heart, as up I plod.” 

Just a laughing death song! What a poignant answer to those 
shallow critics who descant on the “impossibility” of Dickens’s 
characters in general, and of Mark Tapley in particular. 

The only thing the matter with Dickens's Mark Tapley is that there 
is not enough of him. We want more. We want him continued in 
book after book in the fashion of Sherlock Holmes. We want to see 
Mark Tapley under a greater variety of circumstances than it was 
possible to introduce into one story. Mark himself was wont to complain 


that life had not afforded him enough scope “‘ to come out strong under ~ 


circumstances such as would keep other men down.” He and Tom 
Pinch once speculated together on the possible stimulus of an ill- 
advised marriage—a most promising situation. But the exigences 
of the story necessitated that Mark should settle down in connubial 
bliss as the hushand of Mrs. Lupin. Again, there was no room in the 


a Ee 


a 
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book for Mark Tapley to suffer the persistent malignity of an embittered 
enemy. Another book might have given him an opening in that 
direction. 

Still, if we cannot have more, we may feel deeply grateful for what 
we have. Who can say how many times it has happened that a man, 
down on his luck, has, in some wretched hour, recalled Mark Tapley, 
and has gathered strength from the recollection? Or how many 
invalids have taken fresh heart from a thought of Mark Tapley nursing 
Martin Chuzzlewit through a fever in that desolate swamp, and 
declaring that nothing short of being very bad himself, and jolly to 
the last would ever do him justice? Is there not enough to revive 
the spark of life, in that picture of Mark, as good as his word, when, 
himself, down with the fever, and beyond the power of speech, writing 
the word “ Jolly ” on a slate ? 

Dickens never created anything finer than Mark Tapley; indeed, 
it is permissible to conjecture that in delineating this magnificent but 
subsidiary character, the Master wrought even better than he knew. 
Be that as it may, Dickens here projected into the mental vision of 
men, precisely the qualities of heart and mind prerequisite in this world 
of tribulation. The world needs—not optimism to tell it falsehood, 
for falsehood is but a brittle thing to lean upon. Men need to be kept 


_ in mind of the interminable treachery of illusion, the ever recurring 


blight of disappointment, the sullen or tigerish malice that may lurk 
where it is least suspected. To meet and defeat these forces of evil 
we need the gay courage of Mark Tapley. Evil cannot be eliminated ; 
wherefore it must be met, with cheerful expectancy, and a buoyant 
spirit, that will enable us to float on the top of it. This it is to be 
Masters of Fate. We cannot choose our fate, but we can, to some 
extent, choose our conduct in face of it. 

Humanly speaking, the Mark Tapley essence is as wine of life to a 
jaded soul; fresh oil in a lamp that waxes dim; spur to a courage 
becoming faint. Mark Tapley, in a word, is one of the everlasting 


' glories of imaginative literature, and he is Dickens’s richest legacy 


to humanity. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 1, 1918 


ie was felt by the Headquarters Council that in spite of the fact that 
the difficulties of holding anything resembling a Conference on 
the same plan as that of pre-war days were insurmountable as well as 
unpatriotic, yet some expression of opinion should be sought on the 
subject from the Home Branches. A request was made for such an 


) opinion as to the advisability of holding either a Full Conference or 


even a meeting of Branch Secretaries ; the result has been to justify 
the Council’s confidence in the Branches, for the replies received were 
unanimous that only the entirely formal ‘‘ Conference” obligatory 
under the Rules should be held in London in order to enable the work 
of the Fellowship to proceed for another year with the least interruption. 
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The Conference met at Headquarters, 14 Clifford’s Inn, on Saturday, 
June Ist at 5 o'clock, under the presidency of Mr. E. H. Burden, 
Chairman of the Council. 

The Report of the Council was taken as read, and was formally 
adopted, all discussion being deferred to a future Conference. The 
Accounts and Balance Sheet were also formally received and all 
discussion deferred. The discussion on the Report and Accounts of 
the years 1916 and 1917 adjourned formally from last year was also 
deferred to the future. 

The present officers of the Fellowship were re-elected for the ensuing 
year, 1918-1919, namely: President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch; Hon. 
Secretary of the Fellowship, Mr. T. W. Hill; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Walter Dexter; Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. Miller; Editor of The 
Dickensian, Mr. B. W. Matz; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. Whinney. Smith 
and Whinney. 

The existing Vice-Presidents were all declared re-elected and no 
vacancies were filled. 

The members of the Headquarters were all re-elected to serve for 
another year, 1918-1919, namely :—Messrs. E. H. Burden, H. W. 
Bruton, A. E. Brookes Cross, A. W. Edwards, C. H. Green, F. T. Harry, 
KE. P. Haslam, A. 8. Hearn, T. Cann Hughes, W. 8. London, S. Marriott, 
W. Miles, F. Staff, and G. E. Tindal, 

The Council desire special attention to be drawn to the following 
paragraphs from their Annual Report :— 

~ The Council wish once more to remind Branches that it is most 
important that a full record should be kept of the various local work 
which has been done since the outbreak of war in 1914. The Fellowship: 
is looking forward to the Special Conference which will be held after 
the declaration of peace, when such reports will form very interesting 
and valuable records of the Fellowship’s public activities. 

“ The fund being raised by the Council to provide the stereotype 
plates of Dickens’s works in the Braille type for the use of blind readers 
has gone on very successfully during the year... . Altogether over 
£900 has now been subscribed, and of this amount more than £280 is 
due to the recitals throughout the country by Professor William Miles, 
to whom his colleagues on the Council take this opportunity of recording 
their warmest thanks for his self denying labours in aid of the 
fund. 

“In addition to the foregoing the Council, in conjunction with Sir 
Arthur Pearson’s Hostels, have since undertaken the larger task of 
acquiring, equipping, and endowing a Charles Dickens Home for 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, and in this 
patriotic effort they desire to enlist the earnest support and lively 
enthusiasm of every member of the Fellowship. 

* The Council desire to add an expression of their high appreciation 
of the work of the Branches, many of which have successfully sur- 
mounted the abnormal difficulties created by the war.” 

T. W. Hitt, 
Secretary of the Fellowship. 


oe 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
THE BOTTLE 


In the Cameo from Dickens printed below, Giovanni Carlavero, the Italian 
Prisoner is anxious to express his gratitude to ‘a certain generous and gentle 
English Nobleman,” who saved his life when he was « galley-slave, for politics 
only, and rescued him i eae the hopeless horrors of an Italian dungeon, and 
sends him, per Charles Dickens, a gigantic demi-john of wine, the very first of 
his little vineyard. The person who received Carlavero’s grateful Mii was 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, brother of the Marquis of Bute who was the 
invariable advocate of liberal measures. He particularly devoted himself to 
the interests of the exiled Pole, who had founded an asylum in England. He 
died in November, 1854, aged forty-siv. Dickens says ‘He is dead in these 
days when I relate the story. and exiles have lost their best British friend.” 


E—Gievanni Carlaverc—had bought a little vineyard, and 

would I carry to his benefactor the first of its wine? Ay, that 

I would (I told him with enthusiasm), and not a drop of it should be 
spilled or lost ! 

He had cautiously closed the door before speaking of himself, and 
had talked with such excess of emotion, and in a provincial Italian 
so difficult to undeistand, that [ had more than once been obliged to . 
stop him, and beg him to have compassion on me and be slower and 
calmer. By degrees he became so, and tranquilly walked back with 
me to the hotel. There, I sat down before I went to bed and wrote a 


- faithful account of him to the Englishman: which I concluded by 


saying that I would bring the wine home, against any difficulties, 
every drop. 

Karly next morning, when I came out at the hotel door to pursue 
my journey, I found my friend waiting with one of those immense 
bottles in which the Italian peasants store their wine—a bottle holding 


' some half-dozen gallons—bound round with basket-work for greater 


safety on the journey. I see him now, in the bright sunlight, tears 
of gratitude in his eyes, proudly inviting my attention to this corpulent 
bottle. (At the street-corner hard by, two high-flavoured able-bodied 


) monks—pretending to talk together, but keeping their four evil eyes 


upon us.) 
How the bottle had been got there, did not appear ; but the difficulty 


of getting it mto the ramshackle vetturino carriage in which I was 
departing, was so great, and it took up so much room when it was got 
in, that I elected to sit outside. The last I saw of Giovanni Carlavero 
was his running through the town by the side of the jingling wheels, 
clasping my hand as I stretched it down from the box, charging me 
with a thousand last loving and dutiful messages to his dear patron, 
and finally looking in at the bottle as it reposed inside, with an admira- 
tion of its honourable way of travelling that was beyond measure 
delightful. 

And now, what disquiet of mind this dearly-beloved and highly- 
treasured Bottle began to cost me, no man knows. It was my precious 
charge through a long tour, and, for hundreds of miles, I never had it 
off my mind by day or by night. Over bad roads—and they were 
many—I clung to it with affectionate desperation. Up mountains, 


1 3 
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I looked in at it and saw it helplessly tilting over on its back, with 
terror. At innumerable inn doors when the weather was bad, I was 
obliged to be put into my vehicle before the Bottle could be got in, 
and was obliged to have the Bottle lifted out before human aid could 
come nearme. The Imp of the same name, except that his associations 
were all evil and these associations were all good, would have been 'a 
less troublesome travelling companion. I might have served Mr. 
Cruikshank as a subject for a new illustration of the miseries of the 
Bottle. The National Temperance Society might have made a 
powerful Tract of me. 

The suspicions that attached to this innocent Bottle, greatly ag- 
gravated my difficulties. It was like the apple-pie in the child’s book. 
Parma pouted at it, Modena mocked it, Tuscany tackled it, Naples 
nibbled it, Rome refused it, Austria accused it, Soldiers suspected it, 
Jesuits jobbed it. I composed a neat Oration, developing my inoffen- 
sive intentions in connexion with this Bottle, and delivered it in an 
infinity of guard-houses, ata multitude of towngates, and on every 
drawbridge, angle, and rampart, of a complete system of fortifications. 
Fifty times a day, I got down to harangue an infuriated soldiery about 
the Bottle. Through the filthy degradation of the abject and vile 
Roman States, I had as much difficulty in working my way with the 
Bottle, as if it had bottled up a complete system of heretical theology. 
In the Neapolitan country, where everybody was a spy, a soldier, a 
priest, or a lazzarone, the shameless beggars of all four denominations 
meessantly pounced on the Bottle and made it a pretext for extorting 
money from-me. Quires—quiresdoIsay ? Reams—of forms illegible 
printed on whity-brown paper were filled up about the Bottle, and it 
was the subject of more stamping and sanding than I had ever seen 
before. In consequence of which haze of sand, perhaps, it was always 
irregular, and always latent with dismal penalities of going back or not 
going forward, which were only to be abated by the silver crossing 
of a base hand, poked shirtless out of a ragged uniform sleeve. Under 
all discouragements, however, I stuck to my Bottle, and held firm to 
my resolution that every drop of its contents should reach the Bottle’s 
destinatien. 

The latter refinement cost me a separate heap of troubles on its own 
separate account. What corkserews did I see the military power 
bring out against that Bottle; what gimlets, spikes, divining rods, 
gauges, and unknown tests and instruments! At some places, they 
persisted in declaring that the wine must not be passed, without being 
opened and tasted; I, pleading to the contrary, used then to argue 
the question seated on the Bottle lest they should open it in spite of 
me. In the southern parts of Italy more violent shrieking, face-making, 
and gesticulating, great vehemence of speech and countenance and 


action, went on about that Bottle, than woud attend fifty murders — 


in a northern latitude. It raised important functionaries out of 


Oe 


as 


ae 
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their beds, in the dead of night. I have known half-a-dozen military 2 


lanterns to disperse themselves at all points of a great sleeping Piazza, 
each lantern summoning some official creature to get up, put on his 
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cocked-hat instantly, and come and stop the Bottle. It was character- 
istic that while this innocent Bottle had such immense difficulty in 
getting from little town to town, Signor Mazzini and the fiery cross 
were traversing Ita:y from end to end. 

Still, I stuck to my Bottle, :ike any fine o.d English gentleman, all 
of the olden time. The more the Bottle was interfered with, the 
stauncher I became (if possible) in my first determination that my 
countryman should have it delivered to him intact, as the man whom 
he had so nobly restored to life and liberty had delivered it to me. 
If ever I had been obstinate in my days—and I may have been, say 
once or twice—I was obstinate about the Bottle. But, I made it a 
rule always to keep a pocket full of small coin at its service, and never 
to be out of temper in its cause. Thus, I and the Bottle made our 
way. Once we had a break-down; rather a bad break-down, on a 
steep high place with the sea below us, on a tempestuous evening when 
it blew great guns. We were driving four wild horses abreast, Southern 
fashion, and there was some little difficulty in stopping them. I was 
outside, and not thrown off; but no words can describe my feelings 
when I saw the Bottle—travelling inside, as usual—burst the door 
open, and roll obesely out into the road. A blessed Bottle with a 
charmed existence, he took no hurt, and we repaired damage, and 
went on triumphant. 

A thousand representations were made to me that the Bottle must 
be left at this place, or that and called for again. I never yielded 
to one of them, and never parted from the Bottle, on any pretence, 
consideration, threat, or entreaty. I had no faith in any official 
receipt for the Bottle, and nothing would induce me to accept one. 
_ These unmanageable politics at last brought me and the Bottle, still 
_ triumphant, to Genoa. There, I took a tender and reluctant leave 

of him for a few weeks, and consigned him to a trusty English captain, 
to be conveyed to the Port of London by sea. 

While the Bottle was on his voyage to England, I read the Shipping 
Intelligence as anxiously as if I had been an underwriter. There was 
‘ some stormy weather after I myself had got to England by way of 
Switzerland and France, and my mind greatly misgave me that the 
Bottle might be wrecked. At last to my great joy, I received notice 
of his safe arrival, and immediately went down to Saint Katharine’s 
Docks, and found him in a state of honourable captivity in the Custom 
House. 

The wine was mere vinegar when I set it down before the generous 
Englishman—probably it had been something like vinegar when I 
took it up from Giovanni Carlavero—but not a drop of it was spilled 
or gone. And the Englishman told me, with much emotion in his 
face and voice, that he had never tasted wine that seemed to him so 
sweet and sound. And long afterwards, the Bottle graced his table. 

_ And the last time I saw him in this world that misses him, he took me 
aside in a crowd, to say, with his amiable smile: ‘“‘ We were talking 
of you only to-day at dinner, and I wished you had been there, for I 
had some Claret up in Carlavero’s Bottle.” 

The Uncommercial Traveller: The Italian Prisoner. 
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DICKENS AND ARY SCHEFFER 
By ARTHUR S&S. HEARN 


RY SCHEFFER, to whom Dickens sat for his portrait, and who 
was called by him « frank and noble fellow, was a man whose 
mind and character were as remarkable as his works are celebrated. 
He was born at Dordrecht in Holland, 10th February, 1795. His 
father was a German painter, his mother a native of Dordrecht, and 
he was educated at Lille. He was one of three sons, the others named 
Henri and Arnold, who showed unbounded love and veneration for 
their mother, well bestowed for the sacrifices made by her for her 
children, she in turn was equally devoted to them, Ary exhibited in 
the Amsterdam Salon when only twelve years of age, and after his 
father’s death (in 1811) the family removed to Paris, where he entered 
the atelier of Guerin, A large number of works of art stand to his 
credit, “La Veuve du Soldat” and “La Scours de Charité” are 
popular genre pieces, but it was not till the rise of the Romantic school 
that he acquired his great fame as a delineator of tender sentiment in 
exquisitely pale, pare harmonies of colour. Among his best-known 
works are the Faust series (nine in number), “‘ Mignon,” “ Gaston de 
Foix,” “ Dante et Beatrice,” and the “ Femme Suliotes,” but Scheffer’s 
great poetic achievement was the “ Francesca di Rimini,” as it is 
called, though “ Paolo” is almost as important a figure in the group 
as herself, This was first exhibited in 1835, a marked epoch in his 
artist career, He had illustrated the conceptions of three true poets— 
Goethe, Byron and Dante, His later works are of a religious character, 
wich as “ Le Christ consolateur,” “Le Christ au Jardin des Oliviers,”’ 
Lea Bergers conduits par Ange ” and “ St. Augustine et Monique,” 
and at this period Scheffer was acknowledged as the most effective 
living painter in the sphere of religious Art. Most of his works were 
widely executed by engraving even during his lifetime. 

He made the acquaintance of Dickens during the latter’s residence 
in Paris, in 1855, Dickens took an appartement for the winter months 
at 49 Avenue des Champs Elysées and stayed there with his family 
until the middle of May, 1856, He much enjoyed this winter sojourn, 
meeting many old friends, making new friends, and interchanging 
hospitality with the French artistic world, He also had many friends 
from Hngland to visit him, Ary Scheffer introduced him to several 
distinguished Frenchmen and expressed the wish to paint his portrait. 
As already mentioned, Dickens assented to which further allusion 
will be mado later on, Forster says: that to Scheffer was also due 
in advantage obtained for his friend’s two little daughters, of which 
they may always keep the memory with pride. Dickens, in writing 
to him, mentions that Mamie and Katie are learning Italian and their 
Mastor is Manin of Venetian fame, the best and the noblest of these 
unhappy gentlemen, He came here with a wife and a beloved daughter, 
and they are both dead. Seheffer made him known to me, and has 
boen, | understand, wonderfully generous and good to him. 

At the house of another great artist, Madame Viardot, the sister of 
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Malibran, Dickens dined to meet Georges Sand, that lady having 
appointed the day and hour for the interesting festival, when the 
Sehoffers were also of the party, But it is the portrait to which I desire 
chiefly to draw attention, the opinion that Dickens had of it, and the 
weariness and impatience with which he viewed the whole business, 
for at the sittings at Ary Scheffer’s some troubles as well as many 
jleasures were incident, and both had mention in his letters, To 

‘orster he writes: “You may faintly imagine what I have suffered 
from sitting to Scheffer every day since I came back, He is a noble 
fellow, and I have the greatest pleasure in his society, and have made 
all sorts of acquaintances at his house; but 1 can searcely express 
how uneasy and unsettled it makes me to have to sit, sit, sit with 
Little Dornt on my mind, and the Christmas business too, though that 
is now happily dismissed, 

On Monday afternoon, and all day on Wednesday, 1 am going to sit 
again, And the crowning feature is, that Ido not discern the slightest 
resemblance either in his portrait or his brother's (Henri), They both 
peg away at me at the same time, The sittings were varied by a special 
entertainment, where Scheffer received some sixty people in his long 
atelier—including a lot of French, who say (but I don't believe it), 
that they know English "to whom, Dickens, by special entreaty, 
read his Cricket on the Hearth, 

That was at the close of November, January came, and the end 
of the sittings was supposed to beat hand, But not so, He continues : 
“The nightmare portrait is nearly done ; and Scheffer promises that 
an interminable sitting next Saturday, beginning at 10 o’clock im the 
morning, shall finish it, It is a fine spirited head, painted at his very 
best, and with a very easy and natural appearance in it, But it does 
not look to me at all like—nor does it strike me that if 1 saw it in a 
gallery—I should suppose myself to be the original, lt is always 
— that I ieee not my own face, It is going to be engraved 
1ere, in two sives and waysethe mere head and the whole thing.” 

A. fortnight later the interminable sitting came and Dickens then 
saya: “Imagine me if you please, with No, 5 on my head and hands 


sitting to Scheffer yesterday four hours! At this stage of a story, 


no one can conceive how it distresses me ! Still this was not the last, 
March had come before the portrait was done, and he writes ; Scheffer 
finished yesterday ; and Collins, who has a good eye for pictures, 
says that there is no man living who could do the painting about the 
eyes, As a work of art, I see in it spirit combined with perfect ease, 
and yet I don’t see myself, so T come to the conclusion I never do see 
myself, TT shall be very curious to know the effect of it upon you.” 
March had then begun; and at its close, Dickens, who had meanwhile 
been in Kngland, thus wrote; “LT have not seen Scheffer since I came 
back, but he told Catherine a few days ago that he was not satistied 
with the likeness after all, and thought he must do more to it. My 
own impression of it, you remember ¢ 

Forster saya: “ In these few words, he anticipated the impression 
made upon mynelf, I was not satisfied with it, The picture had 


13 » 
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much merit, but not as a portrait. From its very resemblance in the 
eyes and mouth, one derived the sense of general unlikeness. But the 
work of the artist’s brother, Henri Scheffer, painted from the same 
sittings, was in all ways greatly inferior. 

Writing to Mrs. Dickens from Tavistock House, May bth, 1856, he 
says: “I did nothing at Dover (except for Household Words) and have 
not begun Intile Dorrit No. 8 yet. But I took twenty mile walks in 
the fresh air, and perhaps in the long run did better than if I had been 
at work. The report concerning Scheffer’s portrait I had from Ward 
(E. M. Ward, R.A.). It is in the best place in the largest room, but 
I find the general impression of the artists exactly mine. They almost 
all say that it wants something; that nobody could mistake whom it 
was meant for, but that it has something disappointing in it, etc., etc. 
Stanfield likes it better than any of the other painters, I think. When 
you see Scheffer, tell him from me that Eastlake, in his speech at the 
dinner, referred to the portrait as a contribution from a distinguished 
man of genius in France, worthy of himself and his subject. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition of this year and is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery.” 

One can well understand how irksome these sittings were to a man 
of so restless a temperament and boundless activity as Dickens, but 
then, Dickens was not a good sitter, as he himself would have been the 
first to admit, vide letter to Mr. John Watkins, September 28th, 1861, 
with reference to photograph, in which he says: “I feel that I owe 
you an apology for being (innocently) a difficult subject. It has a 
grim and wasted aspect, and perhaps might be made useful as a portrait 
of the Ancient Mariner. When I once excused myself to Ary Scheffer 
while sitting to him, he received the apology as strictly his due, and 
said with a vexed air: ‘ At this moment, mon cher Dickens, you look 
more like an energetic Dutch Admiral than anything else,’ for which I 
apologized again. Besides the portrait of Dickens, Scheffer painted 
those of Marie Amelie, wife of Louis Philippe, Lafayette, Beranger, 
Lamartine, Lord Dufferin and others. A photo of that of Dickens, by 
Emery Walker, appears in the Memorial Edition of Forster’s Life. 


JACOB’S ISLAND AND BILL SIKES’S HOUSE 


By 0; SACK 


HEN Dickens wanted a suitable place for the enactment of an 
incident or scene in one of his books, he took great pains to 
seek it out, and having found it and described it as accurately as his 
magic pen could, he either gave it its correct name or disguised the name 
in such a way that it was often easy to identify the original. In 
describing the original Jacob’s Island preparatory for the last scene 
in the career of Bill Sikes, he not only did so minutely, but called it by 
its right name ; he even found a house suitable in every way for the 
tragic end of the notorious burglar. 
These facts have been generally known by Dickens students, for 
when Sir Peter Laurie stated some little time after the book had been 
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published, that the description of Jacob’s Island “ only existed in a 
work of fiction by Mr. Charles Dickens,” he drew from Dickens the 
assurance that the place was no figment of his imagination as “ every 
schoolboy knew,” but actually 
existed as he had described it. 

So accurately did he describe 
the scene that the house which 
he chose for Bill Sikes’s end was 
easily located at the time from 
the novelist’s details of the 
locality. What was more, the 
house not only became a Dickens 
landmark, but was thought to 
be of such importance in local 
history that it was especially 
marked on a municipal plan 
made in 1855. 

This map or plan has recently 
come to light, having been dis- 
covered by Mr. G. W. Mitchell, 
an official in the Bermondsey 

From L.C.C. Plan No. 513-14 Town Hall. It is a plan of 
Dated 5 April, 1855 Jacob’s Island and district dated 
April 5th, 1855, on which a 

certain house is marked “ Bill Sikes’s House.” 

This house, it appears, was used by the thieves of the neighbourhood 
who sought refuge 
there from the police. 
It was situate at the 
back of what is now 
18 Eckell Street, but 
known at the time as 
Edward Street, in a 
court named Metcalf 
Court, which is now no 
more, the site being 
occupied by the stables 
and yard of a firm of 
carmen contractors. y 

A copy of this valu- © ee ie 
able plan was presented : 
to the Dickens Fellow- \ 


Oo? 
SESS, 


nates ‘8 
As 


x) 


ship by Mr. Mitchell as 
We announced at the 
time, and is reproduced 
here by his permis- surrey 
sion. 4 Lines show conditions in 1855 from 

By te. side: of. the L.C.C. Plan No. 513-514 
original plan is a second one showing the district as it was in 1894-6 
with the original plan imposed upon it. ; 


> Lines show conditions in 1394-96 from 


ll 
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For many weeks after the discovery of this plan a series of articles 
dealing with Jacob’s Island and neighbourhood appeared in “The 
Southwark and Bermondsey Record.” The early portions were devoted 
to Dickens’s connection with the district and the novelist’s description 
of the locality in Oliver Twist were quoted in eztenso. The remainder 
of the articles comprised minute details of the history of the locality 
and were very interesting and valuable to local historians. 

A complete set of the articles has been mounted in a scrap-book 
and presented to the Headquarters Library by the author, Mr. H. W. 
Jackson. 

Our readers need only refer again to the book to refresh their memory 
in regard to Dickens’s accurate description of the boca, as Tevealed 
by this valuable plan. y 


WHO WAS MICAWBER? 


N R. T. P. COOPER, to whom York is deeply indebted for his enter- 

prise and enthusiasm in unearthing and explaining the city’s 
rich literary treasures, has made a discovery of the keenest interest 
to all Dickensians—and they remain legion despite all the cults of 
modernism. He is working out, with both skill and success, a theory 
that the original of Wilkins Micawber was a well-known York characzer 
of the name of Richard Chicken who lived in the Skeldergate district 
and members of whose family are alive to-day. The generally accepted 
view hitherto has been that Micawber was modelled after Dickens’s 
own father (thus did the son exploit the sins of his sire !) just as Mrs. 
Nickleby was modelled aftei his mother: but the evidence in Mr. 
Cooper’s possession strongly suggests that this is aot the case altogether. 
Dickens, as is well understood, had firm faith in Pope’s dictum that 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” and most of the lives in the 
crowded and contrasted portrait-gallery which he so generously 
bequeathed to us had some foundation in fact. It may be that parts 
of Wilkins Micawber were taken from his father ; but it is most certainly 
true that other parts—perheps the best parts—were taken from 
Richard Chicken whom the novelist had met at York. Chicken was 
a tremendous speechifier (as Micawber was) and a prolific and pre- 
posterous letter-writer (as Micawber was also) ; and to read his effusive 
and embellished epistles (preserved to this day) is to fancy that Micawber 
is before you. The feeling you get from them is that if Chicken was not 
Micawber then he ought to have been. Mr. Cooper will have added to 
his many services if he substantiates his discovery. Micawhber is among 
the greatest of Dickensian characters, one of the immortals with 
Pickwick, Jingle, Weller and Tapley; and the literary associations 
of York will be enriched if it is established that the original of him 
was a citizen of the Northern Capital. 

In the course of one of the York Historical Association’s excursions 
1ecently Mr. Cooper gave the grounds of his belief and the results of his 
research. Many interesting literary shrines were visited, and at St. Mary's 
Church, Bishophill Senior, Mr. Cooper told the story of one Richard 
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Chicken, whose children are buried m the graveyard these. Chicken 


hada varied career which included an experience of the stage, and which 


terminated in the workhouse—not in Australia_ as that of Micawber did_ 
Like the Dickensian character, however, he was a happy-go-lucky 


| fellow. of regal manner, always hard up and always waitme for some- 


thing to turn up. He was acquainted with Alfred Dickens (the brother 


‘ of the novelist), and it was established that when Dickens visited York 


he met Chicken. Curiously enough, Chicken was mck-named Micawber 
by his office colleagues, but whether that was so before or after the 
publication of the novei was uncertaim. The strongest proof was 
Chicken’s own letters which run to over a hundied. and which have been 
preserved as curiosities. These were all written im the florid fashion 


~ of Micawber, and some of the actual phrases and references recur im 


the novel. Durid Copperfield. which. as ts well-known, is largely auto- 


_ biographical. Chicken was for a time a clerk on the North Eastem 
_ Railway, and the letter he sent acknowledging his dismissal was 


eouched in the characteristic Micawber stram. In his theatrical days 


he was given a ~ benefit.” and, appropriately enough, the play was 


entitled “ A Poor Gentleman ” and the date of the performance—Al 
Fools’ Day ' Chicken’s final letter from the workhouse before he died 
was written on the last leaf torn from a Lord Wharton Bible. 


Yorkshire Evening Pox, Sist May, 1918_ 


DICKENS IN CHEAP EDITIONS 


DB cad ¥ and tall, 
Dainty and plain, 

Qver the stall 

Here they are lam : 

Shall I distain 

Then to :nsteet them ? 

Nay ! but an eye 

With delight fing 

Them doth espy : 

Pass the quick shiline: 

Do not reject them. 


Carry them on. 
Carry them home : 
Glamour is gone 
Till. m the gloam, 
Feasting F roam 
Through their bright pages. 
Firelight then falk, 
Radiant. ruddy. 
Over the walls 

Of my ald study— 
Haunt of the sages. 
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Melodies rare, 

Subtle and sweet, 

Throb through the air, 
Like the pulse-beat 
When lovers meet : 
Strains of emotion 
Thrill through the heart, 
Soul to soul speaking 
Though far apart,— 
Pearls from the ocean 
Gained for the seeking ! 


SyDNEY JEFFERY. 


DICKENS AND THE STREET FIRE-ALARM 


I WONDER how many people know that we owe to Dickens the 

street fire-alarm—the pillar with the glass front to be broken in 
case of need—which is to be seen in the streets of practically every 
town. I have been reading a book of reminiscences by Mr. Edmund 
Downey, entitled “ Twenty Years Ago.” He relates a visit he paid 
to the offices of All the Year Round in 1879 to see Charles Dickens the 
Younger. On that occasion he had a chat with Mr. Holdsworth, who 
was Dickens’s manager at All the Year Round and that gentleman 
told him that the novelist had a peculiar dread of fire. ‘‘ Coming 
down the stairs here one day he called out to me: ‘ Holdsworth,’ said 
he, ‘ where are the keys of the house kept, after the place is locked up 
for the night?’ ‘The housekeeper takes them upstairs, sir,’ said I 
(the housekeeper slept then on the top floor). ‘If the place caught 
fire,’ said he, ‘the chances are that the housekeeper would run down- 
stairs in a panic, and forget all about the keys and find himself in a 
trap. Or if the fire didn’t arouse him, and anyone wanted to get 
upstairs, this door at the bottom of the stairs would be locked, and 
valuable time would be lost breaking it open!..... Get a brick 
or two knocked out of the wall and the hole can have a glass door, and 
a little gas-jet burning alongside it. This will catch the eye promptly, 
and if an emergency arises, the glass can easily be broken in order to 
get at the keys.’ ‘There is one key-safe—the old governor’s idea,’ 
said Mr. Holdsworth, pointing to a glazed receptacle in the wall. ‘I 
understand it was this which gave the Fire Brigade the idea of putting 
alarms in the streets in a glass front, and I believe the plan is adopted 
in many warehouses now.” aes 


On June 9th the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, in accordance 
with their usual custom placed a wreath on the grave of the novelist, 
in commemoration of the anniversary of his death in 1870. 
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AN OLD DICKENS TOY BOOK 


AY mother used to tell me about a quaint little book, which was 
4NL given to her, in childhood, by the family doctor. It was bound 
in brown paper, and contained pictures of Dickens’s characters with 
descriptive verses under each. 

Her copy went the way of most children’s possessions, and was lost 
before her marriage. Therefore, the little which I remember of it 1 
quoted at second-hand and probably incorrect. 

For example, there was a picture of Oliver Twist recaptured by the 
help of Nancy and standing again in the presence of Fagin; and 
the following are two of the verses which accompanied it :— 


“Why, Oliver, my little dear ! 
And is it really you 
Come back once more, so smartly dressed, 
To see the poor old Jew ?”” 


*“Well, well, my child ! We'll take much care 
That you don’t run away ; 
So now with Sikes you go by night ; 
With me go all the day.” 


Next there was Noah Claypole :— 


““When cat’s away the mice will play ; 
(At least so says the fable), 

So Noah, when his master’s out, 
Take’s up his place at table.” 


Then comes poor Smike :— 


“Til run away! I'll go to-night ! 
They’ ll kill me if I stay. 
*Tis very cold ! The moon shines bright ! 
T’ll soon be far away.” 


This was evidently Smike’s second (and successful) attempt at 
escape, after Nicholas had rescued him from the clutches of Squeers, 
and had repaid that worthy in his own coin. 

Miss La Creevy sums up all my recollections except such as are ag 
indefinite as her own miniatures :— 


“There now, I’ve done your portrait, miss, 
It only wants the nose 
To make it perfect and complete 
From head unto the toes.” 


“All mouths I copy from my own ; 
And when I look for eyes, 
I see ’em as I walk abroad, 
For colour, shape, and size.” 


Very likely this pamphlet was an ephemeral local production, now 
quite unknown. BW. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


(f00R progress has been made with this fund during the month, 
allowing a cheque for £125 to be paid for the manufacture of 
Dombey and Son in 13 volumes, thanks to the splendid efforts of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Branches. There remains to be done 
Sketches by Boz, Hard Times, The Uncommercial Traveller and 
Edwin Drood, which will cost the round sum of £250, towards which we 
have already in hand over £100. 
i As the Fellowship has now embarked on another scheme, it is hoped 
that special efforts will be made to complete this one. Will those 
readers who have collecting cards therefore please return them with 
amount collected to the Hon. Secretary. 
Sr usss Ges £ code 
-Amnt. acknowledged 1015 15 11 , Already forwarded to 
i the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
manufacture of 
The Old Curiosity 


Shop, 7 vols ion SORE w 
Great ct i eh 

6 vols .. 2 nlOd nO O 
Barnaby Rudge, 8 

vols é 45 C36 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 

12 vols. las” OG 


Bleak House, 14 

vols (Per Mr. Al- 

bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Our Mutual Friend, 

12 vols .. 116 15 0 
Little Dorrit, 14 vols 129-550 
Christmas Stories, 

10 vols (Per Miss 

C. Matz) , 22938 157 0 
Dombey and Son, 13 

vols (Per Liver- 

pool and Man- 


chester Branches) 125 0 0 

Balance .. 2 C1 Soe 

1015 15 11 1015 15 11 

Balance i a ae i tte as. Gl. gooueee 
Birmingham Branch ac ce ne a .. 28 3 ot 
Hackney Branch .. ot er i. igo 
Pickwick Bicycle Club (Balance) ee a ak 3.18 6 
Eastwood Girls’ School (10th donation) = a 1 0 0 
Epuladtoheive Branch (balance) .. Le fe va) Ges 
R.R. 2/-; James Moody 2/- es id at be Oa ae 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXIII. 


“BERTHA PLUMMER” AT A BALL 


During the centenary year of Dickens's birth, a Dickens character ball was 
given at the Buckingham: Hotel, St. Lowis, U.S.A. Miss Harriet Bradley, a 
resident of the Blind Girls’ Home there, expressed a wish to be present and was 
sent an invitation. She attended in the character of Bertha Plummer, and on 
the day preceding the Ball she wrote the following poem. 


tag father. Ive something to tell you. 
Sit down and be still as a mouse, 

The Dickens’ folk all will give a grand ball 
Next week at the Buckingham House. 

And father, we both are invited ; 
‘Twill be a magnificent show ! 

We'll see their quaint faces, their airs and their graces, 
For you are my eyes. dear, you know. 


Our own long lost Edward will be there, 
His mother-in-law and his bride ; 
John, Dot and the baby and Tackleton, maybe, 
And Tillie and Boxer beside. 
For none of our master’s droll children 
Shall be with intention left out. 
The porter, the chief, the saint and the thief 
Will be represented, no doubt. 


Oh, say; while the gay ones are dancing, 
On poor Jenny Wren I will call; 
Our dolls we'll compare—their clothes and their hair ; 
Their tricks and their manners and all. 
H) And father, I want you to give me 
: A few of your prettiest toys 
For dear Tiny Tim—we musn’t slight him— 
The pet of the small Dickens boys. 


We'll seek out the rest of the poor ones, 
Not skipping a name on the list. : 
In spite of dislikes, we'll speak to Bill Sikes 
And Nancy and Oliver Twist. 
Yow ll wear your best clothes, won’t you father ? 
Blue coat, silver buttons and all. 
) Though beaux I’m denied, I'll have by my side 
The handsomest man at the ball ! 


St. Louis Times, 
April 20th, 1912. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
(No. 1, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 
TWO Characters in ONE of Dickens’s Books. 


Abbreviated name of virtuous man, 1 
Who heaped coals of fire on heads of his clan. 
Reposing in golden, luxurious bed, lo 

Or chirp from birdie that flies overhead. | ~ 


I. Two letters that the Law bespeak, 
Beware how you address the beak. 

II. Of Western river bold, the name curtailed behold. 
It has no ebb or flow, its water can’t be low, (l'eau), 
Because of its middle, and there’s the riddle. 

III. A London street is here, 

Not West; its wares not dear. 


RULES 


Solutions, and all other matters connected with the Double Acrostics in 
these pages, to be addressed to the Editor of The Dickensian marked 
‘‘Double Acrostic ” in left hand corner of envelope. 

Solutions must reach the Editor before the First of the Month following 
that in which the Acrostic has appeared. 

Only such solutions will be considered as give correct answers to both 
pillars and all the lights. 

A prize (value half-a-guinea) will be awarded to the competitor who 
solves the whole series (of six), or the highest number of Acrostics. 
Ties will be divided. 

Competitors may use a nom de plume. The decision of the Editor is 
in all cases to be considered final. 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
XVII.* 


JOEY LADLE 
Words by Harry Hunter. Music by G. W. Hunt. 


My name is Joey Ladle, there’s no doubt you’ve heard of me, 
And them as knows my trad’ll all I’m sure with me agree. 

That good wine is a blessing, when you takes it down your throat, 
But wery much depressin’ when it soaks in thro’ your coat. 


Chorus. 
My name is Joey Ladle, Melancholy Joey Ladle, 
No doubt ’twere in my cradle as my winin’ first began. 
But now I takes the wine in coz I’m porous, mortal porous, 
Yes I’m a porous mortal, and a melancholy man. 
My pores you see is portable, and every pore’s a port, 
Where port and sherry wapours meet, and as their bit of sport ; 
And these ere pores aint got no doors, or else I shouldn’t care, 
For, for these wapours, capers, then, there’d be No Thoroughfare. 
*See No. XVI. in February number of The Dickensian. 
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I know a jolly fellow, with another likes to be, 

And drink until he’s mellow, with conviviality ; 

But when a man’s a cellarman, no meller man is he, 
But a very mouldy feller man, and muddled as can be. 


* Tis better now nor thirty year, that this ere trade I’ve foller’d, 
And all that time I have been queer, and melancholy collar’d ; 

And you’ll not find, search all mankind, by land nor yet by sea, 

If you Captain Cook it round the world, a muddler nor me. 


Some think a skinful sinful, and the cause of sobs and tears, 


' But I’ve taken in a binful, and bin ful for thirty years ; 


From some it takes the wealth away, and makes ’em pop the stores, 
But from me it takes the health away, coz I can’t stop the pores. 


There’s one thing I can always peck, and that’s what keeps me agoin’, 
For on the wapours it’s a check, and that’s a thing worth knowin’, 
And ever since I recollect, I’ve always peck’d my share, 

And always will, till down my throat there aint No Thoroughfare. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?»—Rosa DaRTLE. 


QUESTIONS 


DIcKENS AND THE ‘‘ ODDFELLOWS.” In his ‘‘ My Confidences » the 


_ late Frederick Locker-Lampson says that he met Dickens in 1844 at 


‘an Oddfellows’ Club dinner. Was Dickens ever an Oddfellow ? There 


| is a ‘‘ Charles Dickens * Lodge of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
- in London. This fact, linked with Locker-Lampson’s statement, 
_ suggests the possibility of the novelist having belonged to that Order. 
Does anybody know ?—Past GRAND. 


‘“ Romance.” Can you please give me any information as to the 


‘authorship and date of the ballad entitled ‘‘ Romance,” dealing with 
an adventure of that national hero, Dick Turpin, with which Sam 
' Weller entertained a distinguished company of stage-coachmen. Has 
/ it any existence outside the pages of the Pickwick Papers ?—GERALD 
_ O. Rickworp. 


Tue Pickwick CrickeT CuusB.—Can any of your readers give 


‘me information about the Pickwick Cricket Club, which was in 
| existence in Birmingham about thirty years ago? The playing 


ground was near Camp Hill Station, on the Midland Railway.—- 


} DousLe Diamonp. 


{ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SHOULD DICKENS BE MODERNISED ? 


S1r.—Of course he should. There is no advantage in the reader 


being presented with the times in which the novelist lived and moved, 
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the London—or other place—-in which the scenes are set. What 
care we for the relation of the story to the events and circumstances 
that inspired them ? If Inspector Field has given way to Sherlock 
Holmes, why not frankly and truthfully make him Inspector Holmes ? 
You lose nothing by cutting out Doctors’ Commons, and the like. The 
language of the day, the customs, costumes, habits, places, atmosphere, 
have nothing to do with a story ; the plot is the thing, and if by sup- 
pressing the rubbish to which I have referred, the plot has become in 
any way damaged, you can always write it up again and so stitch the 
edges together. It will still be Dickens, and to modern eyes, Dickens 
at his best. This was proved to me by the performance of Hamlet in 
America, at a miners’ camp. It was very carefully and ingeniously 
modernized, and should be a guide to Mr. Stannard in his proposed 
production. When Hamlet, in the grave-yard scene, handling the 
skull, drawled out: ‘‘I nod him well, Horatio ; dern ME, how well I 
noo that ther feller, to be sure, old son ! **—you should have heard the 
cheers of the diggers and seen them raise the canvas over their heads ! 
Unfortunately Mr. Stannard can’t touch Dickens’s spoken words ; 
but he can at least bring the stories and their surroundings entirely 
up-to-date. Then, and not before, we shall be able to understand 
Dickens and to appreciate him. 
Moe Sie 
(no mere Dickensian). 
DICKENS PLOTS v. ATMOSPHERES 
Sir.—Having been missing and silent for forty-eight years, but 
happily in my seclusion had my Dickensian regularly during its thirteen 
years of publication, permit me to say a few words rising out of the 
cinema controversy. Truly in the thrash-out the brigade of writers 
have thoroughly squelched Mr. Stannard and he should perhaps be 
little further thought of. We must have our Dickens books preserved 
and perpetuated in all their pleasant flow, with their various plots, 
and surprises, and in the midst of their atmosphere and surroundings. — 
But bide a while, however. Haven’t some of our defenders rather _ 
given themselves away on the two points comprised in the heading ~ 
hereof, for whilst defending atmospheres and surroundings, some have 
strongly proclaimed Dickens being an out-and-out plotless author. 
Iam fully aware that some of his works have not the plots so common ~ 
with many authors, but in their flow they provide many surprises most — 
unexpectedly and have consummations little dreamt of, and as a rule 7 
his stories are pleasantly read without weariness. This seems to me / 
much superior to the commonly regarded plot—a better form of it. 
Is it not. pooh-poohing Dickens to sum him up as one writer does:— 
The plot ! A Dickens plot ! Nothing to indicate Dickens but a 4 
plot ! Dickens wouldn’t have been angry. It would have been j 
the richest joke of his life, yt 
and others so on. Why should our champions have been thus really © 
so forgetful? Take the story of Barnaby Rudge written in Dickens’s 4 
first decade of authorship. In it is a mysterious murder. f 
We thus have a Dickens early book and also his last one with prom: | 
inent plots in the common acceptance of the term. But even in others — 
of his books not so regarded there are mostly plots, but they are 7 
against the readers selling or victimising them in a thorough but happy | 
manner. The surprises are pleasantries. Was not the selling of - 
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Pickwick and even the knowing Sain Weller by Job Trotter--he of the 
innocent and docile face, the mulberry suit and the hymn book—an 
out-and-out sell or realised plot ? And very successful without 
offence against the readers. 

It may be taken that the Drood mystery or plot is a veritable magnum 
opus one against the readers, that it has been very successful as such 
for forty-eight years, and could Dickens be alive to-day, he would 
have been truly gratified in regarding it as the richest joke of his life. 
I am personally very disappointed at having been kept in hiding for 
nearly fifty years and before that period is reached—there are two years 
to run—TI trust some modern Edgar Allan Poe will tell the tale and 
thus for ever liberate me. I do not want to call in Stannard, the 
‘man of plots, I really don’t, because he would atmosphere me as over 
seventy years, white hair, tottering gait, etc. By the by, the last 
issue of The Dickensian magazine tells me that at Montreal one of the 
fellowship has proclaimed in a written paper submitted to the Fellow- 
ship that “Edwin Drood is alive.” Hurrah! This is progress isn’t it? 
My liberty is at hand. 

Yours truly, 
Epwin Droop. 
June 9th. 


DICKENS’S ERRORS IN DICTION. 


Sir.— Dickensian (p. 10), (p. 43), ps. 164-165. 

“Why this waste’? ? Waste of time—waste of paper (in war-time 
too) ? 

Scientists tell us there are spots on the sun. Yet we love it! 

Sir Walter Scott in one of his novels made the sun rise in the west. 

Yet we love the book. Scott was an educated man. Dickens !— 
' well, his father said of him: ‘‘ he may be said to have educated him- 
b, self !>* 

Diction— perfect diction ! Who wrote it ? Walter Pater? Even 
he, if one were microscopically inclined, might be found out in‘a false 


quantity. : 
This correspondence irritates me. Long ago in my reading, I came 
| across a sentence something like this: ‘‘ He killed a Jark and took its 


heart out to discover the secret of its music.” 
My position is just this. Thank God for the music and_ forget the 
microscope ! 
Yours truly, 
J. CooPpER CALDER, 


' 46 East Restalrig Terrace, 
a Lerru. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


'_, LONDON.—On Saturday, June 8th, Mr. Ernest E. Newton, the 
_ well-known authority on Hampstead, took a goodly party through a 
portion of his favourite borough. Accent was given to the Dickensia 
| associations of the district and visits were paid to the studio of Clarkson 
_ Stanfield, Church Row (including an inspection of Alderman Woodward’s 
' collection of art treasures), thence through Holly Place to St. Mary’s 


14 
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R.C. Chapel, where Dickens attended Stanfield’s funeral in 1867; 
Mount Vernon and the Grove, to Judge’s walk and Mrs. Siddons’s 
house, which used to be visited by Dickens when Magrath, the Secretary 
of the “ Athenzum”* owned it. Then to Jack Straw’s Castle and 
past the prostrate remains of the old gibbet elm, to North End, which 
afforded a sight of Collins’s Farm, Wildwood’s, where Dickens retired 
for seclusion after the death of Mary Hogarth; and so to the “ Bull 
and Bush” and then the ‘‘ Spaniards.” After tea, Mr. Newton gave 
a history of the inn, and concluded with a reading from Pickwick 
describing the Raddles* tea-party. An extremely pleasant afternoon 
was rendered more agreeable by Mr. Newton’s delightful manner of 
imparting information, and an unanimous wish was expressed that 
another ramble through a different part of Hampstead might soon be 
arranged under the same capital cicerone. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Charles Dickens and his Jewish Characters. With an introduction 
by Cumberland Clark, 39 pp. 

Charles Dickens’s Original Autograph Copy of his Letter to Henry 
Colburn upon the controversy occasioned by the contribution of Walter 
Savage Landor to “‘ Pic Nic Papers,”? together with a note to Forster 
on the subject. April Ist, 1841, 15 pp. Privately printed at the 
Chiswick Press ; Copies to be had of Mr. C. J. Sawyer, 23 New Oxford 
Street, W.C. 1, 10/- net each. 

The George Inn, Southwark: a Survival of the old Coaching days. 
By B. W. Matz, with 12 illustrations from Old Prints and from Photo- 
graphs. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 2/6 net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


“‘ Japanese Mark Tapley,” by Gonnoske Komai. Daily Erpress, 
May. 

“Is Dickens Vulgar ?” Kidderminster Shuttle, 18th May. 

““The Future of the Novel.” Ibid. 

“The World of Letters » (Dickens’s Minxes.) Observer, 26th May. 

“Who was Micawber ?” Yorkshire Evening Post, 31st May. 

“You'll be Interested to Know: a Pilgrimage to Dickens-land,” 
by Contact. Illustrated. The Motor, 4th June. 

« Dickens’s London in War Time,” by G. R. Sims. Daily Chronicle, 
8th June. 

« Dickens Fellowship visit to Hampstead.” Hampstead aud High- 
gate Express, 8th June. 

“Thackeray,” by Bookworm. Hveryman, 8th June. 

“At the Shrine of Dickens.” Yorkshire Weekly Post, 8th June. 
Letters in reply, 15th June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JULY 


20. London: A Visit to the Guildhall. Meet outside at 2-45. 
Hackney: A visit to the Temple Church at 4 o’clock. 
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